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THE FUNCTION OF THE LEADER 
IN SCHOLARSHIP 

To the restless citizens of our vast American common- 
wealth, the precise service which the scholar renders 
to the State is b}' no means evident. This, I believe, 
arises from the fact that a democracy is prone to 
insist upon the rights which all men are said to possess 
in common, rather than the duties which the highly 
gifted and specially trained may be thought to owe 
to the social organism as a whole. 

In the ancient culture which grew up about the 
eastern half of the Mediterranean, and from which 
the best impulses of modern civilization— nay even 
of modern democracy — have chiefly sprung, a dif- 
ferent ideal held sway. To the representative thinkers 
of antiquity, special gifts and special training appeared, 
one may say, in an undemocratic guise, the emphasis 
being less upon the rights and claims of the individual, 
and more upon his higher or lower office as a member 
of the body politic. A similar readiness to subject 
the interests of the part to the welfare of the whole 
may be observed in the Middle Ages, that is, in the 
period in which our modern nations and vernacular 
literatures took their immediate rise. The very exis- 
tence of feudalism, and the fundamental activities of 
the mediaeval Church, alike involved the principle of 
spontaneous subordination, and made comprehensible 
the idea of a specific discipline fitting the choicest 
of the youth of each generation for a type of willing 
service which amounted to spiritual leadership in the 
State. That this idea actually was familiar to the 
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ancients is sufficiently clear to any one who has 
dipped into Plato or Quintilian ; and that it persisted 
after the Middle Ages to the time of Milton, if not 
later, may be gatthered by all who care to examine 
bis cogent Tractate on Education. Yet the traditional 
human belief in the special obligations of special 
•classes to the commonwealth may be more satisfactorily 
illustrated than by abstract treatises; and, in partic- 
ular, we Americans need to have brought home to 
JUS the idea of a definite kind of person, who, though 
in the fullest sense a member of the social organism, 
■and actuated by an unusual concern for its welfare 
is yet a free and relatively spontaneous agent -like 
the eye in the head — one whose special business is 
to spy out and watch over those eternal forms of 
human thought and feeling, of truth and beauty, in 
which the real life of every nation is nianifested, and 
"which the conserving spirit of scholarship hands on 
from age to age. 

For a better grasp of the relation between the 
individual and the State we may turn to a figure of 
speech. There are, indeed, not a few recurring similes, 
or literary comparisons, which seem rather to bear 
the stamp of a universal human imagination than to 
be the work of any particular genius, and to have a 
greater validity for our thinking (as they have had a 
greater vitality) than any scientific or philosophical 
abstractions. Such is the comparison of the State to 
a ship, with all her tackling perfect, and every mariner, 
from the steersman to the look-out, performing his 
office, however great or humble, as needful to the 
majestic progress of the whole. What an appeal to 
the human mind has this figure not made, from Soph- 
ocles to Horace, and from Longfellow to Kipling' 
But of a greater vitality yet is the comparison of the 
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State to a living organism. It is imbedded in our 
very word ' corporation,' and in the phrase ' the body 
politic' In Plato, as a poem or any other work of 
art is likened in its form and function to a living 
creature, ' having a body of its own and a head and 
feet — there should be a middle, beginning, and end, 
adapted to one another and to the whole ' ; so the 
commonwealth, which is also considered a. work of 
conscious art, is regarded as a being possessed of 
organic life. Thus, in the Apology, Socrates, the 
industrious man of leisure — the scholar, as we might 
say, — speaks of the city of Athens as 'a great and 
noble steed who is tardy in his motions owing to 
his very size, and requires to be stirred into life ' ; 
and of himself as a dedicated agent sent to arouse 
this animal to its proper activity, which is the con- 
templation of truth and beauty and justice. ' I am 
that gadfly,' he says, ' which God has attached to the 
State, and all day long and in all places am always 
fastening upon you, arousing and persuading and 
reproaching you.' Moreover, he adds that, from the 
very nature of his calling, it has been necessary for 
him to occupy a private station, and not a public 
one, and to deal with the citizens in smaller groups, 
or as individuals. 

Doubtless most of us are acquainted with this 
comparison of organized society to a living creature, 
not in Hobbes' Leviathan, or in Livy or Dionysius, 
but in the first scene of Coriolanus, where Shake- 
speare's fancy has played with the fable of the body 
and the members, already elaborated in Plutarch. 
We may slightly abbreviate the dialogue between 
Menenius Agrippa, senator and friend of Coriolanus, 
and the spokesman of the clamorous citizens who 
are suffering in the famine : 
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I 
Men. There was a time when all the body's members 

fiebelled against the belly ; thus accused it : 

That only like a gulf it did remain 

I' the midst o' the body, idle and unactive, 

Still cnpboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labor with the rest, vrhere the other instruments 

Did see and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 

And, mutually participate, did minister 

Unto the appetite and affection common 

Of the whole body. . . . 

"With a kind of smile. 
Which ne'er came from the lungs, but even thus — 
Por, look you, I may make the belly smile 
As well as speak — it tauntingly replied . . . 

First at. Your belly's answer? "What! 

The kingly crowned head, the vigilant eye. 
The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier, 
Our leg the steed, the tongue onr trumpeter. 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabric, if that they . . . 
Should by the cormorant beUy be restrained, 
"Who is the sink of the body . . . 
What could the belly answer 'i . . . 

Men. Note me this, good friend; 

Your most grave belly was deliberate. 
Not rash like his accusers, and thus answered: 
'True is it, my incorporate friends,' quoth he, 
' That I receive the general food at first. 
Which you do live upon ; and fit it is ; 
Because I am the store-house and the shop 
Of the whole body : but if yon do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, to the seat o' the brain ; 
And, through the cranks and offices of man. 
The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
"Whereby they live. . . . 
The senators of Kome are this good beUy, 
And you the mutinous members. . . . 

"What do you think, 
Yon, the great toe of this assembly? 
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It has been said that Saint Paul had the same 
original story in mind when he wrote of another 
sort of political economy, and a higher kind of dis- 
tribution : 

'Now concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would 
not have you ignorant. . . . Now there are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit. ... For the body is not 
one member, but many. ... If the whole body were 
an eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were 
hearing, where were the smeUing ? . . . But now are 
they many members, yet but one body. And the 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee : nor again the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. . . . And whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it. ... Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and members in particular. . , . Are all apos- 
tles ? are all prophets ? are all teachers ? . . . But covet 
earnestly the best gifts.' 

Saint Paul's application of the fable is doubtless 
the most familiar case of all; possibly there is no 
instance in literature of a figure which has taken a 
more vital hold upon the imagination of mankind. 
Yet, so far as I am aware, the notion of corporate 
service as expressed in the organic comparison has 
never been so frequently employed as toward the end 
of the Middle Ages by certain political theorists, who 
enlarged upon it with an ingenuity almost more than 
Shakespearean. To take an example from John of 
Salisbury, who is typical : 

' The servants of Religion are the Soul of the Body, 
and therefore have principatmn totius corporis; the 
prince is the head, the senate the heart, the court 
the sides ; officers and judges are the eyes, ears, and 
tongue; the executive officials are the unarmed, and 
the army is the armed hand ; the financial department 
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is belly and intestines; landfolk, handicraftsmen, and 
the like are the feet, so that the State exceeds the 
centipede numerositate pedum; the protection of the 
folk is the shoeing; the distress of these feet is the 
State's gout.' 

An earlier writer says that the illustrious men of 
a community are quasi oculi. One might speculate 
how some later dramatist, fastening upon this novel 
conceit, would represent a mutiny in which the sinewy 
leg of athletic prowess and the trumpeting tongue 
of collegiate advertisement denied the paramount 
services rendered by the vigilant eye of pure scholar- 
ship. Or suppose that the belly of the State refused 
to nourish the optic nerve — where were the seeing? 

I have dwelt at some length upon this notion, 
because the truth which it envelops is not always 
realized at the first glance, and because it must be 
realized before we can grasp the function of the leader 
of scholarship in the State, whose gifts we should 
earnestly covet. Upon reflection, it seems to me that 
the scholar, properly considered, must be taken to 
represent the eye of the State, and that the class to 
which he belongs must include all persons who are 
living the life of contemplation. In accordance with 
the meaning of the Greek term ayipXrj (leisure), which 
reappears in our English words 'school' and 'scholar- 
ship,' the life of studious contemplation, which is the 
highest function of the body politic, is secured to 
the commonwealth by the release of the eminently 
gifted from the anxieties of the practical life, so that 
they may perform the most important service of all 
with the utmost measure of efficiency. These are 
the persons who, as Plato suggests, ' have never had 
the wit to be idle, yet have been careless of what 
the many care for— wealth, and family interests, and 
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military offices, and speaking in the assembly, and 
magistracies, and plots, and parties.' That is the 
best-ordered state which makes the fullest provision 
for them, and renders them most free from paltry 
considerations. If they are forced to take anxious 
thought for the morrow, how shall they perform their 
duty toward the other classes in society? They must 
be as free from care about their raiment as the lilies 
of the field. Where there is no leisure, there is no 
vision; and where there is no vision, the common- 
wealth languishes: the whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint. Shall the huge belly and intestines 
of Leviathan, I mean the enormous wealth of our 
nation, say to its eye, the scholar — for example, to 
the student of Greek or of mediaeval literature: we 
live to eat, we are a sink and a sewer, and have no 
need of you? 

And yet, whatever kind of smile our most grave 
men of wealth occasionally bestow upon pure schol- 
arship, it cannot truthfully be said that we treat our 
scholars well in comparison with a great European 
nation like Germany, or even a small one like Den- 
mark. Hospitals for the ailing body; schools of 
applied science ; even departments of pure science 
that stand in an obvious relation to what is called 
practical life ; everything that concerns food, drink, 
shelter, and bodily health, and the means of rapid 
transportation, and the disciplines which tend to 
multiply and distribute such blessings — for all these 
things our men of great outward fortune understand 
how to give generously. I am far from belittling 
such gifts. But they are not of the sort which our 
leaders in education should covet earnestly, so long 
as the tide violently sets away from the theoretical 
life to the practical. Great engineers know how to 
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control the tide when it comes rushing into their 
canals; but the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. 

It will be noticed that by implication the scholar 
has been set in a class with the philosopher, the 
painter, the poet, and all other men distinguished for 
their powers of vision, who see life steadily, and see 
it whole. Any failure to recognize the tie between 
the ideal student and the brotherhood of seers and 
artists would, indeed, be injurious to the entire frater- 
nity of intellectual men. Nay more, I am persuaded 
that no vulgar error of the belly and the big toe is 
so inimical to the arts of civilization as that by which 
scholarship is falsely identified with industrious ped- 
antry, and poetic and philosophic insight with one or 
another sort of lazy mooning ; as if the scholar and the 
poet were each endowed with his own kind of retina, 
and the impressions of the one were necessarily at 
variance with those of the other, as well as with the 
excellent vision of the man in the street. If this 
mistaken view is prevalent in America, and is shared 
by many who lay claim to refinement, we must grant 
that the eye of our nation is not single, and that the 
body of the commonwealth therefore cannot be full 
of light — or at least that our country is suifering from 
strabismus, without knowing that it is a serious visual 
defect. There is, of course, a blindness that will not 
see the relation between the best theory and the 
best practice, but this infirmity is not to be discovered 
in those excellent men of business, Shakespeare and 
Goethe ; or in the scholar-poets, Virgil, Dante, Chaucer, 
and Spenser; or in Milton, who took 'intense labor 
and study ' to be his portion in this life. Nor was 
our own Professor Longfellow thus afflicted. 

' O, thou poor authorling ! ' he cries, ' to cheer thy 
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solitary labor, remember that the secret studies of an 
author are the sunken piers upon which is to rest 
the bridge of his fame, spanning the dark waters of 
oblivion. They are out of sight ; but without them 
no superstructure can stand secure.' 

The truth is, as poets like Longfellow would admit, 
that we Americans are not over-friendly to secret 
studies and deep researches that concern the distant 
future rather than the passing moment ; and doubtless 
we are too fond of calling ourselves a ' practical ' 
folk, without considering what the expression may 
involve. By 'practical' do we mean anything more 
than physically wide-awake and dextrous? Do we 
mean, for example, that, being less artistic than the 
Germans, we are more successful than they in the 
planning of municipal affairs ? Who that knows will 
say so ? And do we, with far-sighted patriotism, 
render to our national government exactly what is 
due to Caesar? Or do we render more, or less ? Which 
of the alternatives is ' practical ' ? On the other hand, 
if we think it is the divine purpose that any gener- 
ation should eat, walk, build a house, pay taxes, 
and go to the grave, without trying to realize the 
highest ideal of the human race, then we are a very 
unpractical folk indeed. Nor are we to be deemed 
crafty when we try to ease our consciences with an 
empty platitude. If this be simply an age of industrial 
growth— mere larding of the belly — and if, sooner or 
later, it must be followed by an age of spiritual reinte- 
gration and exalted national life, neither fate nor the 
many-headed multitude will bring about the change, 
but the eye of Providence gleaming in the visionary 
eye of the poet, priest, and scholar. Gold and silver 
breed gold and silver, Shylock observed, as fast as 
ewes and rams ; they do not breed spirit at all. And 
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bulls and bears breed bulls and bears, not scholars. 
It is not shrewd to think that human life can gather 
figs of thistles. The most practical generation is that 
which, giving Caesar his due, still lays emphasis upon 
the higher or theoretic life, the life, not of the foot 
and the belly, but of the head and eye. 'How'' 
says Professor Bosanquet, 'is this glorification of 
theoria to be reconciled with what we take to be the 
needs of practical life, and the necessity that edu- 
cation should prepare us for it? ... Let us under- 
stand distinctly of what we are speaking. Theoria 
for a Greek is not what we mean by theory ; and the 
theoretic life is not what we call a theoretical pursuit. 
Theory for us comes near to an intellectual fiction ; 
a way of grasping and comprehending a complex of 
observations. . . . Theoretical considerations for us 
mean mostly what is abstract and hypothetical ; " if 
this change, then that consequence." Theoretic life 
for the Greek meant the life of insight, a man's hold 
and grasp of the central realities of what is most 
valuable and divine, and therefore also most human.' 
Now it is to the attainment of this insight, and to 
the habitual diffusion of it throughout the State, that 
the long, laborious quest of the scholar must conduct 
him, if his efi"orts are not to be in vain. For him, as 
for all other children of Adam, the primal curse must 
be transmuted into the ultimate blessing through the 
steady employment of his own proper energy in the 
accomplishment of a desired end. He has details to 
learn and manipulate, as have the farmer and the 
financier. His province being knowledge, not vague 
and ill-defined,, but exact as well as comprehensive, it 
is his function in society to be always learning, which 
means contemplating, and not in a haphazard way, 
but with a purpose, and according to the most ef- 
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iicacious methods that have been, or can be, dis- 
covered. The best scholar, serving his country to 
the utmost, may be defined as the best man studying s 
the best things in the best way ; and whatever else 
the best way may imply, it means first of all a thorough 
and orderly procedure. If he is to render an individual 
service to the State, the scholar, at the least, is bound 
to know some one thing, or some aspect of it, better 
than any one else, and must be able to communicate 
a part of the insight which this knowledge gives him. 
And he must continue learning and communicating 
throughout his life. The moment that he ceases to 
learn, he ceases to be a scholar; his essential sei:vice 
to the State begins to flag — and his own self-respect 
to ebb away. 

It follows that no one who is not a scholar can be 
a teacher, and, other things being equal, the better 
scholar he is, the better teacher will he be ; and the 
more productive he is in the normal way of published 
studies, the more refreshing will his personality become 
to his thirsty students. It is better to drink of a flowing 
brook than from a stagnant pool; and the doctrine 
offaith without works has no lasting appeal to a healthy 
mind. I know that the belly and the big toe and the 
blind mouth, who sometimes pretend to teach, make 
uncouth signs and sounds to the effect that the in- 
fluence of the disciplined eye is not essential. But 
as Ben Jonson says, to judge of poets is only the 
faculty of poets ; and similarly we may say here : to 
judge of scholars is only the faculty of scholars. As 
no one dare affirm that the ideal will not work until he 
has tried it, being convinced that what he has tried 
is ideal, so no one can estimate the influence of 
scholarship upon teaching who does not repeatedly, 
.and for the sheer love of it, bring his own studies to 
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a successful issue. ' Great understandings,' says Jonson 
again, ' sometimes will rather die than not to know 
the things they study for. Think then what an evil 
[ignorance] is, and what good the contrary.' Now 
who ever heard of the belly or the big toe preferring 
death to ignorance? It is the eye alone that pines 
away in the dark. To the busily idle in our univer- 
sities, however, Jonson may seem to furnish only 
a broad and inconclusive rejoinder; for varied and 
slippery are the arguments against intense labor and 
study which the unscholarly invent in order to save 
themselves from a confession of indolence, or to put 
away the thought of their unfitness for the scholarly 
positions into which they have intruded. But if 
a specific instance is needed of a man who was a 
great teacher because he was a great and tasteful 
scholar, we may take the Latinist who taught the 
foremost popularizer of classical literature in our day. 
Says Mr. Andrew Lang: 

'It was extraordinary to see the advance which all 
who cared to work made under Mr. Sellar's instruc- 
tions ; . . . the stimulus of competition was needless 
to all who were able to feel the inspiration of [his] 
educational influence. It is not easy for his biographer 
to refrain from saying that, having come to St. Andrews 
with no purpose of working, he left in another mind, 
and that to Mr. Sellar he owes the impulse to busy 

himself with letters No less important than his work 

as an author, important as that is, was his example 
as a scholar, and as a man ; his loyal, honorable, 
simple, and generous life. . . . He loved his studies 
entirely for their own sake : he dwelt with the great 
of old because he enjoyed their company.' 

We must allow, then, that good fellowship, easy 
manners, and a knowing way with the crowd, or the 
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eloquence that sometimes is attendant upon mere 
bodily vigor and lively spirits, cannot make an ideal 
teacher out of one who has no habitual impulse to 
acquire sound learning, or to submit the results of 
his labor openly to the judgment and for the benefit 
of his peers. On the other hand, when scholarship 
is rare, it is a mistake for those who have the prime 
requisite, and have also the necessary tact, to shirk 
the responsibility, and forego the personal advantages, 
of instructing in the classroom. Not that there 
should be too much of a burden. The Professor of 
English in the University of Copenhagen, whose 
classes occupy four or five hours of his time in a week, 
is a better teacher than the 'English slave,' who 
spends forty or fifty in assigning and correcting 
written exercises at an American university — and better 
for various reasons ; but surely one of them is that 
he is not urged to dispense instruction under con- 
ditions which must prevent any human being from 
following the life of a scholar. The balance should 
always be in favor of too little rather than too much 
teaching; for even a little, artistically done, is good 
for the State, whereas over-much, perfunctorily and 
wearily, or jauntily and carelessly, gone through with, 
is worse than useless. In after-life, most students 
very properly recall the benefits they once received 
from capable teaching; yet there is a story to be 
told at the Last Judgment of the injury wrought by 
instruction which had a name that it was alive, but 
was dead, killing and being killed. Given the proper 
amount of teaching — not more than eight or nine 
hours a week, I think, in my subject, and I am un- 
willing to speak of any other — the scholar is of all 
the more worth to his University and State, not only 
because he multiplies his personal influence, sending 
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out others of his sort into the communal life, but 
because the contact with young and growing minds 
is salutary to the spirit of the mature. He must be 
singularly dense who cannot benefit by an exchange 
of ideas with the pupils whom he has the opportu- 
nity of training. But whether for his own sake or for 
that of the younger generation, we may look with 
distrust upon the man who attempts to divorce 
teaching from scholarship, or scholarship from teaching, 
except in a case where some infirmity of temper, or 
ineradicable defect of manner, renders the presence 
of an individual scholar in the classroom useless as 
well as unpleasant. However, we are dealing, not 
-with the exceptional, but with the typical, and with 
what every one ought to desire in a leader. 

All true scholars, being orderly learners, are or- 
ganizers of knowledge, and of the means of attaining 
it, and hence possess in some degree the essential 
power of leadership in organizing instruction. Doubt- 
less the case of Fichte is an instance to the point. 
According to his biographer, when the peace of 1807 
was concluded, among the first means to be suggested 
for restoring the political welfare of Prussia was the 
establishment of the University of Berlin, ' from which, 
as from the spiritual heart of the community, a current 
of life and energy might be poured forth through all 
its members.' Fichte being chosen as the man before 
all others fitted for the task, ' unlimited power was 
given him to frame for the new University a con- 
stitution which should ensure its efficiency and suc- 
cess.' He already had set forth his ideals of edu- 
cation in an impressive course of lectures at Erlangen, 
where he had discussed such topics as these : ' Of 
Integrity in Study ' ; ' Of the Progressive Scholar ' ; ' Of 
the Finished Scholar ' ; ' Of the Scholar as Teacher ' ; 
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' Of the Scholar as Ruler.' He entered upon his new 
undertaking with ardor, ' and towards the end of 1807 
his plan was completed. Its chief feature was perfect 
unity of purpose, complete subordination of every 
branch of instruction to the one great object of all 
teaching — not the inculcation of opinion, but the 
spiritual culture and elevation of the student. The 
institution was to be an organic whole ; — an assemblage, 
not of mere teachers holding various and perhaps 
opposite views, and living only to disseminate these, 
but of men animated by a common purpose, and 
steadily pursuing one recognized object. The office 
of the professor was not to repeat verbally what already 
stood printed in books, and might be found there; 
but to exercise a diligent supervision over the studies 
of the pupil, and to see that he fully acquired by 
his own effort, as a personal and independent pos- 
session, the branch of knowledge which was the 
object of his studies. It was thus a school for the 
scientific vse of the understanding, in which positive or 
historical knowledge was to be looked upon only as 
a vehicle of instruction, not as an ultimate end: — 
spiritual independence, intellectual strength, moral 
dignity — these were the great ends to the attainment 
of which everything else was but the instrument.' 

Now I submit that this ideal of Fichte, who was 
a student of Dante as well as a 'post-Kantian phi- 
losopher,' is in its essence an ideal of the organic 
scholarly spirit of the Middle Ages ; and that none 
but a student of Dante can say, and few actually are 
aware, to what an extent the greatest university of 
modem times may be indebted, through Fichte, to 
the theory of culture which we mistakenly condemii 
under the name of ' Scholasticism.' Scholasticism is 
not a word to conjure with when people have not 
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Greek enough to understand the significance of (rfpkfi^ 
The Middle Ages had at least enough for that. To 
them, not less than to Plato and Aristotle, do we 
owe what notions still exist of an organic un ity in 
studies , of the distinction between meaiis and~eria in 
teaching, of the superiority of the life of contemplation, 
and of a leisure which has not the wit to be idle 
In a state, as in a university, the level of civilization, 
may be accurately determined by the way in which 
so-called educated persons use their freedom, and 
the ideal that is entertained and manifested concern- 
ing womanhood. Our leisure class, created by our 
enormous physical wealth, has just enough wit ta 
spend its time reclining in motor-cars or on the 
decks of luxurious private yachts. Our Parthenon 
is yet to build; and we repudiate the spirit that is 
exemplified in the Cathedral of Chartres. On occasion, 
however, we bow down to brick and stone, when an 
opportunity occurs of erecting a costly university 
building, at the expense of humane scholarship. 

Different sight 
Those venerable Doctors saw of old, . . . 
When, in forlorn and naked chambers cooped 
And crowded, o'er the ponderous books they hnng 
Like caterpillars eating out their way 
In silence, or with keen devouring noise 
Not to be tracked or fathered. Princes then 
At matins froze, and couched at curfew-time, 
Trained up through piety and zeal to prize 
Spare diet, patient labor, and plain w^eeds. 

In its later actual embodiment, the vision of 
Fichte was modified, but it was modified in part by 
that of Schleiermacher, a Platonist, and Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, a man who refrained, it is said, from 
composing his memoirs, in order to save time for the 
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study of the classics. These examples of scholarly 
organizers are typical, if anything is; so is the in- 
stance of Madvig, minister of instruction in Denmark ; 
so is that of any one of the great scholars, Members 
of the Academy, and professors in the College de 
France, who, during the last forty years, have directed 
the growth of education in Paris. With these patterns 
before us, how come we in America to believe that 
we may safely entrust the organization of our schools 
and colleges to men who have not produced anything 
worthy the name of research, or in any way contrib- 
uted to the advancement of learning, or to men who, 
when once they begin to multiply the devices of admini- 
stration, give up the contemplative life, and therewith 
their function of real scholarly leadership, in order 
to make friends with Mammon, and secure for their 
institutions the things that are Caesar's? There are, 
and have been, notable exceptions : Woolsey at Yale 
was one, nor am I aware that Mammon treated him 
any the worse because he was an able scholar and 
teacher ; and we can readily think of other examples, 
searching candles, divine lamps to all the inward 
parts of Leviathan. But the general conditions in 
our country cannot be disputed. We do not act a s 
if we belie ved what history tearhps wit h sufficien t 
clearness, namely, that th e real leaders in education 
are thos e whu coilt inual^^fifi-^^^'^-* ^^ ^ ^^*^ *-^^^ kin gdom 
of scholarship is withm them. 

^~~W hdl uuw, s tift~Tnore~definitely, is the function of 
the true leader of scholarship, as opposed to the 
ostensible? I believe that his office will be better 
understood if we briefly restate some of the positions 
already outlined, including with them several other 
truths that are fairly obvious, and illustrating here 
and there, as we proceed, from the lives and opinions 
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of some of the most eminent leaders themselves. It will 
be observed that the illustrations are mainly drawn 
from the field of classical and mediaeval learning, and 
notfrom the domain of physical science, though, indeed, 
the life of contemplation may be led there also. But 
the overbalance of attention which physical, biological, 
and economic science has chanced to obtain from the 
last six or seven generations should incline us all the 
more to lay stress upon those disciplines which im- 
mediately concern the spirit of man, and which we 
directly associate with the term ' humanities.' If any 
significance attaches to the customary use of language, 
the organizer of humane studies, especially the study 
of the most original literatures, will be one of the 
chief leaders of men, and one of the chief contributors 
to a more abundant human life. Vita sine litteris, so 
runs the Latin, est mors. 

1. The leader of scholarship must be a scholar, as 
the leader of an army must be a soldier, first, last, 
and always. Though it is necessary for him to under- 
stand the functions of other classes, and though the 
head of the State cannot say to him, ' I have no need 
of you,' he will not relinquish the fundamental duties 
of his own primary office, except in case of emer- 
gency. When William the Third summoned his people 
to withstand Napoleon in 1812, the professors of the 
new University of Berlin did not lag behind, says 
Hoffmann, in his life of the Hellenist, August Boeckh. 
Fichte and Schleiermacher bore arms in the ranks, 
and Boeckh had command of a company. This ex- 
perience as a soldier is but an episode, however, in 
the record of the great captain of Hellenic studies, 
who was perhaps, all things considered, the greatest 
organizer of scholarship in modem times, and who, 
toward the end of. a career of quiet yet well-nigh 
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incredible productivity as a writer and teacher in his 
chosen field, still described his proper motion in the 
words : rTQpdcoxw aki %o'Kkbt. Bt8a(ni6iJ.svo? — I grow old 
ever learning many things ; we might add : ever coming 
to a knowledge of the truth. 

2. The leader, having served his apprenticeship, 
will be able to distinguish his younger fellow-scholars 
when he sees them. He must be able to tell gold 
from brass and pinchbeck. And he will not encourage 
the unscholarly in the profession of teaching. 

3. Though scholarship must concern itself with de- 
tails, and can never forego this concern, its final purpose 
is the establishment of general truths as a basis for 
thought and action. Attend to the incompara:ble 
Fichte, as he addresses his students at Erlangen, with 
a bitter experience at Jena fresh in his mind : 

' I am a Priest of Truth ; I am in her pay ; I have 
bound myself to do all things, to venture all things, 
to suffer all things for her. If I should be persecuted 
and hated for her sake, if I should even meet death 
in her service, what wonderful thing is it I shall have 
done? — what but that which I clearly ought to do?' 

' I know,' he continues, ' that an effeminate and 
nerveless generation will tolerate neither these feelings 
nor the expression of them ; . . . but I know too whefe 
I speak. I speak before young men who are at present 

secured by their youth against this utter enervation 

I avow it freely, that from the point on which Prov- 
idence has placed me, I too would willingly contribute 
something to extend in every direction, as far as my 
native tongue can reach, and farther if possible, a more 
manly tone of thought, a stronger sense of elevation 
and dignity, a more ardent zeal to fulfil our destiny 
at every hazard; — so that when you have left this 
place, and are scattered abroad in all directions, I may 
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one day know in you, wherever you may dwell, men 
whose chosen friend is Truth, who adhere to her in 
life and death, who receive her when she is cast out 
by all the world, who take her openly under their 
protection when she is traduced and calumniated, who 
for her sake will joyfully bear the cunningly concealed 
enmity of the great, the dull sneer of the coxcomb, 
and the compassionating shrug of the fool.' 

4. The veritable scholar represents the happy 
medium between the pedant who dwells immoderately 
upon the non-essential and the dilettantish person who 
toys with half-truths and threadbare generalizations, 
which he takes at second hand from others of his 
stripe, never testing any of them by the inductive 
method. The scholar is not loose, and he is not dull. 
The vulgar opinion that persons of great learning lack 
taste and insight, which is characteristic of persons 
who lack all three, is not borne out by an examination 
of typical instances. Of Richard Bentley's first publi- 
cation we are told by his biographer, Monk : 

' The style of the Epistle is animated and lively, 
and implies the gratification felt by a writer engaged 
in a field where his resources are abundant, and where 
he is sure to instruct and interest his reader. A person 
who opens it with the expectation of a dry disqui- 
sition upon certain abstruse topics is agreeably sur- 
prised by meeting with information not less enter- 
taining than profound, and is irresistibly carried on 
by the spirited character of the remarks.' 

5. The scholar is known by his consuming love 
of some special department of knowledge throughout 
its own minutest interrelations, and in its relations to 
knowledge as a whole. On this point let us hear 
the significant words of a vivacious writer, well-known 
for his command of choice and fluent English, who 
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nevertheless is 'not ashamed of being classed with the 
alphabetic grammarians,' though he has stood for the 
broadest kind of scholarship in America. I mean 
Professor Gildersleeve. He says : 

' The intellectual and spiritual history of most men 
is to be found in the succession of their teachers, but 
it must be remembered that the function of the teacher 
is mainly the introduction to the love or the loves of 
one's life. . . . That mistress of mine bore a lum- 
bering name — Altertumswissenschaft — imperfectly ren- 
dered by " Science of Antiquity." But then you 
cannot translate " Gretchen," you can only love her. 
The man who introduced me to her was a quiet old 
Privy Councillor, ... a man of shuffling gait, of slow 
and deliberate utterance, who read his lectures from 
a yellow " heft " to which were attached supplemen- 
tary strips of paper, and yet his teaching made a 
passionate classicist out of an amateurish student of 
literature. Boeckh was a great master, the greatest 
living master of Hellenic studies, and if I became 
after a fashion a Hellenist, it was due not merely to 
the catalytic effect of his presence, but to the orbed 
completeness of the ideal he invoked, . . . and if I 
have ever brought any vital force for myself and 
others to the study of the classics, it has been through 
the belief cherished from early manhood in the corre- 
lation of all the various departments of study.' 

6. The leader in scholarship perceives the relation 
of his own effort, not only to that of other scholars, 
but to the corporate functions of the State. He thus 
knows why he does one thing, perhaps seemingly 
liumble, and refrains from another that is superficially 
alluring, in the light of his public service and the 
necessities of the time. He conceives of himself as 
fulfilling a higher purpose than any one else in the 
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State save the poets, or artists in the widest sense, 
and the ministers of religion. His activity is closely 
allied to theirs, as well as indispensable. And when 
they fail, he must redouble his eiforts. 'When the 
death of his eminent predecessor, Edouard Laboulaye, 
left vacant the position [of Administrator of the Col- 
lege de France],' Renan, says Gaston Paris, ' declared 
to his colleagues that the place was the only one for 
which he had ever been ambitious, and that it seemed 
to him to be the highest and most beautiful that 
a Frenchman could occupy.' And in connection with 
another celebrated Orientalist, a man of Jewish blood, 
the same Gaston Paris observed: 

' We are come, as [Darmesteter] himself said, to the 
times described by the prophet : " Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine 
in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of the Lord: And 
they shall wander from sea to sea, and from the north 
even to the east, they shall run to and fro to seek 
the word of the Lord, and shall not find it. In that 
day shall the fair virgins and young men faint for 
thirst." To that thirst which he felt about him [Darme- 
steter] pointed out the place where he discerned fresh 
fountains, and cisterns filled with water from heaven.' 

7. The leader in scholarship is aware that learning 
cannot to any considerable extent be directly trans- 
ferred from one person to another, but is a power 
which must be organically developed in the individual. 
As a teacher, accordingly, he makes little attempt to 
deal with immature students in squadrons and gross 
bands. So was it with Renan, of whom we already 
have spoken. Though endowed with a faculty of 
popular exposition unequaled perhaps in his age and 
nation, he did not hesitate to announce that he re- 
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garded his true function to be the initiating of a small 
number of scholars into his own special field of re- 
search. 

8. Since the function of the scholar is one definite, 
indivisible kind of activity, the more scholarly a man 
is, the more typical will he be, and the more indi- 
vidual. This is a difficult thought, it may be, for 
those who have never been happy enough to recog- 
nize scholarship as a personal force, or to see in it 
a natural form of life. But those who have been 
well-taught have discerned the truth in the individuality 
of their teachers. When his students and friends 
throughout the world presented that greatest of 
mediaevalists, the late Gaston Paris, with a medal in 
honor of his election to the Academy, they addressed 
him in part as follows: 

' No doubt, in summoning you to join her, the 
French Academy has meant to honor in a more partic- 
ular way the author, the man of letters for whom the 
rigors of precise investigation have occasioned no loss 
in the sense of beauty. As for us [pupils and fellow- 
scholars], we make no distinction ; for the profound 
sympathy which we desire to signalize makes no 
distinction between the man and his work.' 

Even a writer in one of the general encyclopedias 
has detected the essential unity of this distinct, refined, 
and comprehensive soul: 

'Since Sainte-Beuve, who gave little attention to 
the linguistic side, the French nation had had no 
critic so great as Gaston Paris. In him the philologist 
and the lover of beauty were at one. Paris was 
reared among literary men. Toward the end of his 
life he was at the head of scientific literary criticism 
in France. He had no showy theories, but his dis- 
coveries were many, and his knowledge was so wide 
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that other great scholars were loath to assail his views. 
Yet his influence, which had been won by his stead- 
fastly scientific attitude, and by the moderation, 
clearness, and charm of his thought, created no doc- 
trinary school. He had rare personal dignity, a keen 
but sober wit, and a wide acquaintance with men. 
. . . He excelled not only in textual criticism, but in 
teaching and in arousing a sound love of old literature.' 

9. The great scholar, being a leader and enthusiast, 
possessing the evidence of things unseen by the herd, 
and full of faith in conserving both the little and the 
great within his province, is rigorous, methodical, and 
exacting in his pursuit of the unifying ideal. When 
the necessity arises, he will become a gadfly like 
Socrates, or a whetstone like Horace. M. Frederic 
Masson was aware of this, when he said of his pre- 
decessor in the Academy, thinking of him in his prime : 

' M. Gaston Paris returned to France, convinced of 
the excellence of the German methods, and deeply 
tinged with the German spirit, not only through the 
forms of study which he had adopted, but through 
the direction that had been given to his thoughts. 
At the same time, his intelligence was of too high 
an order to be content with treading in furrows that 
were already ploughed ; and he had hopes of opening 
new ones upon the soil of France. Proposing, there- 
fore, to show by his own example that the French 
were as capable as any other nation of perseverance 
in scholarship, of precision in criticism, of ingenuity 
in comparison, and of rigor in the drawing of a con- 
clusion, he naturalized the science which he had 
brought from Germany, and confidently aimed to win 
for France the supremacy in those studies that were 
essentially French. . . . Before long, his oral instruc- 
:tion, productive though it had been of results, did 
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not suffice for the energy which he brought to his 
task. To adapt the French spirit to this new method, 
it must be subdued to a constant surveillance which 
would not allow the slightest hesitation or falling 
away, but would steadily maintain the activity of those 
who attended his school, and unceasingly reveal to 
them the authority of the master. There was need 
of a discipline stringent, impartial, and hard, which 
should call attention to faults, record results, chastise 
foolish blunders, and declare itself as much by the 
qualities of exactitude and distinctness as by a general 
competency. M. Gaston Paris was one of the founders 
of the Bevue Critique. In this capacity, he subjected 
all books which, closely or remotely, touched upon 
his own studies to a formidable inquisition, a mode 
of analysis which, banishing phrases to the point of 
abbreviating names, winnowed out the facts, not suf- 
fering a single one to pass that was uncertain, and 
in terms which were severe, and sometimes cruel, 
formulated judgments that were definitive. No one 
ventured to appeal, for the response would have come, 
•crushing and inexorable.' 

10. Finally, if I understand this form of life aright, 
the scholar tempers the severity which he must exer- 
oise in his high calling, and the pride which he ought 
to take in it, as well as the melancholy of emulation 
which is said to afflict him, with a humility and pity 
which are often misleading to the hard-headed man 
of business and the foremost of the clamorous mob. 
He pities those who have missed, or seen and lost 
^gain, the vision of the Source of all the light that 
is in the material and immaterial universe ; for, as the 
lecturer at Erlangen put it: 

' The whole of the training and education which an 
.age calls Learned Culture is only the means towards 
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a knowledge of the attainable portion of the Divine 
Idea, and is only valuable in so far as it actually is 
such a means, and truly fulfils its purpose.' 

And the scholar is humble, because, with the poet, 
he knows that pride, 

Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 

Tor any living thing, hath faculties 

"Which he has never used ; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy . . . 

O be wiser, Thou! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the hour of silent inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself. 
In lowliness of heart. 

The scholar is as humble in his unwearied patience 
as in his unwearied effort. ' The scholar,' says Fichte, 
' is the Teacher of the human race. . . . He cannot 
desire to hurry forward humanity at once to the goal 
which perhaps gleams brightly before his own vision — 
the road cannot be overleaped ; he must only take 
care that it do not stand still, and that it do not turn 
back. In this respect the Scholar is the Guide of the 
human race.' 

How eloquently has the trained and gifted seer of 
the Middle Ages illustrated the pity and humility of 
the scholar ! Dante, in truth, has so organically fused 
the thought of the Old and the New Testament with 
that of the Greeks in respect to the contemplative 
life that I cannot better end this list of quotations 
than with a passage from the opening of the Convivio : 

'As the Philosopher says at the beginning of the 
First Philosophy, "all men naturally desire to have 
knowledge." The reason of this may be that every- 
thing, being impelled by foresight belonging to its 
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own nature, tends to seek its own perfection. Where- 
fore, inasmuch as knowledge is the final perfection of 
our soul in which our final happiness consists, all men 
are naturally subject to the desire for it. Many, 
however, are deprived of this noblest perfection 
through various causes which, operating within or 
without the man, place the possession of knowledge 
beyond his reach. 

'Within the man there may be two defects and 
hindrances, the one appertaining to the body, the 
other to the soul. That appertaining to the body 
arises when its parts are not properly ordered, so that 
it is receptive of nothing, as is the case with the 
deaf and dumb, and the like; that appertaining to 
the soul arises when wickedness prevails over her so 
that she becomes a follower of vicious delights, 
wherein she gives way to such deception that on 
account of these she holds cheap everything else. 

' Outside the man, in the same way, two causes 
may be apprehended, one of which subjects him to 
necessity, the other to sloth. The first is the care 
of the family and of the State, which properly draws 
to itself the greater part of mankind, so that they 
cannot afford leisure for contemplation. The second 
is the fault of the place where a person is born and 
brought up, which sometimes will be not only devoid 
of every kind of study, but remote from studious 
people. . . . 

'Plainly, therefore, may any one who ponders care- 
fully see that there is but a small remnant who can 
attain to the state desired by all, and that those who 
are hindered, and live always famishing for want of 
this food intended for all, are almost innumerable. 
Oh, happy are those few who sit at that table where 
the bread of angels is eaten, and wretched are those 
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who share the food of cattle. But since a man is 
naturally a friend of every man, and every friend 
grieves for the defect of him whom he loves, they 
who are fed at so lofty a table are not without pity 
for those whom they see go about eating grass and 
acorns on the pasture of beasts. And since pity is 
the mother of kind deeds, they who have knowledge 
always bestow liberally of their boon riches on those 
who are veritably poor ; and are as a living fountain 
by the water of which the natural thirst mentioned 
above is slaked. I who am not seated at the table 
of the blest, but am fled from the pasture of the 
common herd, and at the feet of those who sit at 
that table am gathering up of that which falls from 
them, perceive how wretched is the life of those 
whom I have left behind by the sweetness which 
I taste in that which little by little I gather up. 
Moved by pity, therefore, and not forgetful of my 
own state, ... I intend to prepare for all men a 
banquet. ... I do not wish that any one should sit 
at table with any of his organs in bad order, because 
he has not teeth or tongue or palate, nor any one 
addicted to vice, because his stomach is full of 
poisonous and contrary humors, so that it could not 
retain my meat. But let every one come hither who 
through domestic or public anxiety cannot appease 
the hunger that men feel, and let him sit at one table 
with all others who are likewise hindered. . . . And 
I pray all of them that if the banquet be not so 
splendid as beseems its profession, they will impute 
every fault not to my will but to my want of power, 
because my will here aims at perfect and precious 
liberality.' 

A smile of derision, not untinged with pain and 
anger, runs over the countenance of your most grave 
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man of practical affairs, when, with a deliberation 
greater than his own, we assure him that the life of 
contemplation is not only more to be desired, but 
infinitely more effective than his ; in fact, that it is 
more to be desired because it is more effective. Its 
effects are more lasting; for we may now identify 
this superior scholarly life with the life not only of 
profound imagination and clearest insight, but, as 
Wordsworth does, with that of absolute power. What 
he calls insight and imagination, the author of a 
celebrated letter dealing with the nature of this higher 
life calls Faith — the power by which some men have 
gained a good reputation, others understood the first 
principles of celestial mechanics, others found the 
way to make pecuniary sacrifices that in the end 
were profitable, and still others acquired the means 
of subduing the shapeless horror that Enoch avoided, 
and the belly is most afraid of. By the use of this 
power, the people that love the crowded city, and 
control most of the things that are Caesar's, were yet 
led through the deep, as a horse through the wilder- 
ness, that they should not stumble ; for the Jew as 
well as the Greek has shown us that if the practical 
is duly subordinated to the contemplative life, there 
is no quarrel between them. It was a Jew who de- 
clared that wisdom is better than rubies, and that all the 
things that may be desired are not to be compared 
to it: 'I wisdom dwell with prudence ... I have 
strength. By me kings reign, and princes decree 
justice. . . . My fruit is better than gold, yea than 
fine gold; and my revenue than choice silver.' 

Do we believe this, or not? If we believe it, let 
us awake from our apathy in the matter of directing 
our choicest pupils into the life of scholarship. Away 
with the false and cowardly arguments by which the 
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life of the properly disciplined teacher is represented 
as tame and unsatisfying. The life of the unfit and 
untrained teacher, I admit, can hardly be pleasing or 
satisfactory to himself or any one else. But were the 
vocation of the scholar even worse rewarded than it 
is with the things of which Peter had none, our pres- 
ent duty in America would be not a whit the less 
clear. To what end do we say to the elect of our 
rising generation that they are wise if they seek to 
engage in one or other of the professions that offer 
a rich reward in the things of the belly? What call 
have we to defraud those who can earn them of the 
highest enjoyments possible to human nature ? If 
the country at large is blind to their needs and its 
own, it is plain that from some source the country 
must obtain better organs of vision, and the new 
ones must be better disciplined than the present. 

There seems, in fact, to be one sole remedy for 
most of the functional ailments of our educational 
organism, however varied the complaints may appear 
to be; and complaints arise on every side. As for 
the cause of these ailments, divers folk diversely deem : 

As many heddes as many wittes tier ben. 

But if we liken, not the State, but our system of 
education, to the magic horse, a work of art that 
should move like a work of nature, it may be said 
that the cure for its ills will have little to do, at least 
primarily, with the outward mechanism. Some may 
think that the mechanism is unnecessarily complex. 
But in any case that endless tinkering with the visible 
parts of the machine, which occupies the attention of 
so many doctors, has seemingly added little to the 
vitality of our instruction. My notion of the trouble 
with this steed is that he needs more of a certain 
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kind of fuel, or spiritual naphtha, which, if brought 
from its Mediterranean source, and properly ignited 
within him, would cause his eye to gleam again, and 
enable him to mount and flash through the empyrean. 
It is sometimes maintained that educational reform 
must begin at the bottom, and work upward — from 
the gouty foot of the public school, doubtless, to the 
blindfold head of ill-guided research among advanced 
students of the humanities. But the founders of the 
University of Berlin thought otherwise; and where in 
educational history is there an instance of a regener- 
ation from below? The hearing ear, and the seeing 
eye, they are both of them gifts from above, and 
their healing ministrations are potent throughout the 
body downwards; hence, as Hippocrates observed, 
no injury to the head should be neglected. Let us 
have no more, then, of the heresy that the graduate 
schools of our country may shift for themselves, 
while we teach a horde of Freshmen the rudiments 
of English grammar and orthography. One apostle 
is worth many sparrows, and one arc-light equal to 
a thousand farthing candles. What we clearly are in 
want of is fewer among the led, and leaders who are 
continually purging their vision. 

In other words, a solution of all sorts of educational 
difficulties that have not yielded to a prolonged me- 
chanical treatment is this: let every one who has a 
capacity for the life of contemplation, and at present 
feels that he is not leading it, in whatever college or 
university he be, straightway begin to lead it, paying 
the homage that is due to Athens, the eye of Greece, 
Mother of Arts, and t o Beatrice and Rachel of the direct 
and perfect vision. Though in some the vital faith be 
almost dead, shriveled to the proportions of a musta rd- 
seed, nevertheless let it be immersed in the light that 
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emanates from Italy and Greece and Palestine, and 
it may kindle and spring up into a welcome efflores- 
cence. As for the rest, who, like Mr. Kipling, chant 
the praise of the Sons of Martha, and win favorable 
glances from Rachel's 'squint-eyed' sister, Leah, of 
the practical vocations, let them betake themselves 
to their labor, which is necessary and honorable, and 
cease from their querulous assertion of the rights of 
the material body, lest they disturb the essential ac- 
tivity of the soul and of human life. 

And to all of you who by your presence at this 
gathering of the Society of Phi Beta Kappa assert 
your interest in the things of the spirit, comes the 
eternal assurance that you have chosen the better 
part; for you are in league with the rulers of men, 
with the members of that greatest society of all, " the 
noble living and the noble dead,' who have perceived 
that truth and beauty, faith and imagination, being 
at one, are the victorious power in the world. 



The abundance of quotation in the preceding address will 
not be unwelcome, it is hoped; for the chief aim of the author 
was to present a sufficient number of authoritative utterances 
concerning the nature of scholarship, drawn from some of the 
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best, but not always the most familiar or accessible, sources. 
Indeed, the address would not have been printed but for the 
notion that some value might attach to the passages that are 
translated or directly quoted. The principal references are indi- 
cated in the following notes. 

P. 5, Plato: Phisdrus, The Dialogiies of Plato, Translated by 
Jowett, Third Edition, 1. 472-473. Apology: ibid. 2. 124-12B. 

P. 7, Saint Paul: 1 Cor. 12. 

Pp. 7—8, John of Salisbury : Grierke-Maitland, Political Theories 
of the Middle Age, pp. 131-132. Qtiasi Oculi: ibid., p. 132. 

Pp. 10—11 : Longf ellow^ : Hyperion, Bk. 4, Chap. 1. 

P. 12, Professor Bosanquet : The Place of Leisure in Life, Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, January, 1911, p. 163. 

Pp. 13—14, Ben Jonson : Discoveries, ed. Castelain, pp. 130, 43. 

P. 14, Sellar: Mitnoir of W. Y. Sellar, by Andrew Lang, in 
Sellar's The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age, p. xxxi— xxxv. 

Pp. 16—18, Fichte : The Popular Works of Fichte, Translated by 
William Smith, Fourth Edition, 1. 126-128. 
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